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Buffalo Conference, June 16-22 
Using Audio-Visual Aids 


Which Tenure Statement Do You Prefer? 


See Page 206 











BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


The Fields 


CONRAD RICHTER 
Continues the story of Ohio pioneer life begun in The Trees. 


Midwest at Noon 


DAVID GRAHAM HUTTON 
An Englishman’s opinion of the North Central states, people, and politics, 


Top Secret 


RALPH MCALLISTER INGERSOLL 
Behind the scenes with the general staff before and during the European invasion, 


ERA BELL THOMPSON 
Autobiography of a northern Negro woman, written with some humor and little bitterness. 


A Solo in Tom-Toms 


GENE FOWLER 
Robust account of the author’s youth in Colorado. 


American Daughter 


State of the Union 


HOWARD LINDSAY AND RUSSEL CROUSE 
A comedy of politics with serious undertones. 


Man-Eaters of Kumaon 


JAMES EDWARD CORBETT 
Tiger hunting in northern India was less a sport than a necessity when the animals 
preyed on men. 
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TO EDITORS: MATERIAL IN THE 4.L.A. BULLETIN IS NOT COPYRIGHTED , 


As THE official organ of the American Library Association, the A.L.A. Bulletin, sent to members, —_ 
news of the Association, its officers, boards, committees, divisions, sections, round tables, and staff; addresses 
conference speakers; articles by official representatives of the Association: and brief professional communicates 
to or from members. Its scope does not include articles on library matters unrelated to the Acscisticn. |S 
authors’ opinions should be regarded as their own unless A.L.A. endorsement is specifically noted. = “ ] 
is partially indexed in “Current Library Literature” in the Library Journal and by the Education In 4 
Published monthly, except August, and semimonthly in October and December by the American — 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Entered as second-class matter September 16, 1943, an ! 
Post Office at Chicago, with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under act of Congress of August 24, * 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 19!” ‘ 
Section 1103, amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. herships st 
$2 to $4 memberships secure 11 news numbers of the Bulletin and the Annual Reports; membership 
$s and over secure in addition the Handbook and Proceedings. Institutional memberships, $5 to $25 a year. j 
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s A VERMONTER, I share the stubborn prejudice of my “sot” 


old state against turning over to the federal government 
what should and could be done by the states. As an Ameri- 
can, I cannot but be aware of the danger to our whole country if 
what should and could be done by the states doesn’t get done at all. 

For, nowadays, with our population always fluid and mobile, 
moving here and there as never before, the people who were 
brought up in states which did not provide what their citizens 
and their citizens’ children needed are likely to appear anywhere in 
the union. Not aware of what they have missed in the way of civi- 
lizing influences, they are the voters who hang like a dead weight of 
opposition to valuable and essential modern services—health and 
sanitary measures, good schools, public libraries, 

The only way out of this dilemma is, of course, to have our 
federal government put on in the states a demonstration of what 
civilized services to the public might be. 

The Library Demonstration Bill provides for such demonstra- 
tions of varied forms of good library service. Not even a Ver- 
monter can object to it, can fail to hope earnestly that the 
excellently thought-out plan will be realized, and, in actual, visible 
operation, will convince the American states of the irreplaceable 
value to every community, to every state, of free access to books for 


every citizen and every citizen’s boys and girls. 


Dare, ( anpk) Fd 
Aer 











This Report on Canadian Film Service Is 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Audio-Visual Committee 


Films and Canadian Public Libraries 


DoroTHY 


HE USE of films as a feature of 
community group 
comparatively recent development 


activity is a 
in Canada. In 1939 there were but fifteen 
film libraries in operation in the dominion 
as compared with seventy-three at the end 
of 1945. The fact that more than a third 
of the new film centers are located in public 
libraries is evidence of the leading part 
played by these institutions in making possi- 
ble the present widespread use of films in 
community projects. 

The creation of the National Film Board 
of Canada by the National Film Act of 
1939 did much to stimulate this develop- 
ment. Chief executive officer of the board 
is the dominion film commissioner, whose re- 
sponsibility it is to direct, advise upon, and 
coordinate government film services in Can- 
ada. Other members of the board include 
two ministers of the federal government, 
three senior civil servants, and three private 
individuals chosen for their knowledge of 
and interest in films as a means of public in- 
formation. The board includes in its ac- 
tivities the production and distribution of 


— —_——_____—_—_—— 
Miss ANNEsLEY is a graduate of the University 
of Toronto Library School. She joined the National 
Film Board of Canada in 1943 and supervised the 
board’s library of 16mm. films. Last year she as- 
sumed charge of the library division and is responsible 
for the distribution of 16mm. nontheatrical films to 


seventy-three independent film libraries throughout 
Canada, 
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ANNESLEY 


film strips, displays, and other graphic ma- 
terials, as well as of films on both Canadian 
and international affairs. During the past 
year it produced 308 short films. 

During the first few years of its exist- 
ence the National Film Board gave a new 
emphasis to the use of 16mm. films in 
Canada. Already familiar to some extent 
as classroom aids, films were now introduced 
as a means of improving farming and in- 
dustrial methods, of raising health stand- 
ards, of spreading information on nutrition 
and child care, and of broadcasting public 
understanding of current events. To ac- 
quaint Canadians with films in this new 
role, four distribution channels were estab- 
lished. First of these were the rural circuits, 
on which mobile units brought monthly film 
programs to approximately a quarter of a 


So 


successful were these programs that a plan 


million Canadians in isolated districts. 


was worked out to bring a similar service 
to factories through the industrial circuits 
and to union locals through the trade union 
circuits. 

A fourth outlet was through the film 
libraries, most of which, at the beginning of 
the war, were operated by provincial de- 
partments of education and university exten- 
sion departments. Early in 1940 they were 
approached by the National Film Board 
with the suggestion that they extend their 
services by acting as distribution centers for 
urban groups. Films produced by the board 
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itself, as well as a number from the British 
Ministry of Information and the U.S. Office 
of War Information, were placed on ex- 
tended loan with these libraries. ‘They, in 
turn, guaranteed to house and service the 
films, make them available for community 
showings, and report regularly on their 
circulation as well as on audience reaction. 

The experiment proved a success as Red 
Cross groups, community service clubs, 
business, labor, and church organizations 
discovered the vital contribution films could 
make to their programs. Since World War 
II involved every aspect of Canadian life, 
the films produced to further the war effort 
were not solely concerned with military and 
industrial matters, but dealt also with day 
nurseries for the children of working moth- 
ers, scientific farming, food conservation and 
preparation, and the necessity for price 
control and rationing. Other subjects in- 
cluded education for citizenship, community 
projects, the natural and manpower re- 
sources of Canada, and her new and increas- 
ingly responsible role in international affairs. 
Many urban centers became interested in 
films as an information medium, and public 
library boards, Y.M.C.A.’s, and similar 
bodies approached the National Film Board 
for assistance in providing their towns with 
film service. 


Housing of Film Libraries 


ILM LIBRARIES were housed wherever 
FF es could be found and time and staff 
spared for their maintenance. Thus, there 
has been no rigid pattern for the growth 
of a film library system and libraries have 
been set up in such widely different loca- 
tions as board of trade offices and fire halls. 
As is natural, however, public libraries have 
proved particularly suitable as community 
film centers, since they have the municipal 
support, the trained staff, and usually the 
proper facilities and central location for 
this purpose. 
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Although each community takes the 
initiative in forming its own film library, 
the National Film Board offers assistance 
in the work of organization and its field 
staff is ready at all times to advise film |i. 
brarians on booking and record methods, 
film inspection, and the development of an 
efficient community film service. 

A film library is, of course, of little 
use unless projection equipment is readily 
available. In 1942 community projection 
services were organized in many centers to 
promote film showings for local and na- 
tional campaigns. These services were 
sponsored by junior boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, and_ service clubs, 
in cooperation with the National Film 
Board. Many institutions and individuals 
patriotically offered the use of their own 
projectors, and members of the sponsoring 
groups acted as operators. National Film 
Board field men conducted projection train- 
ing classes, and the board guaranteed to 
maintain in good working order all 16mm. 


film projectors used for this purpose. 


Film Sources 


HERE are four main sources from which 

Canadian film may secure 
films. First is the National Film Board, 
which distributes informational films on a 
free basis. Many of these, such as the re- 
habilitation films produced recently for the 
Canadian Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
and the anti-inflation films sponsored by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, were 
produced with the cooperation of federal 
government departments. Color films, de- 
picting different aspects of Canadian life 


libraries 


and industries, customs, and culture, are 
available to libraries on a purchase basis. 
A second source of films is the National 
Film Society of Canada. This is an inde- 
pendent, nonprofit organization which exists 
to promote the use of documentary shorts 
and feature films of permanent value. 
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ANNESLEY: FILMS IN CANADA 


Films produced by the British Ministry of 
Information, by various U.S. government 
departments, and by many other govern- 
ments may be purchased through this source. 
Membership in the society entitles libraries 
to borrow from its extensive film collection 
for limited periods. Another source of loan 
prints is provided by private manufacturing 
concerns, public utilities, and so on, which 
produce films describing their products or 
srvices. From commercial film producers 
and distributors, Canadian film libraries 
purchase instructional material for special- 


ized use. 


Library Cooperation 


t has become apparent, as the demand 

for all types of informational films in- 
creased, that must establish a 
budget for the purchase of films to supple- 
Community 


libraries 


ment those obtainable on loan. 
film councils are finding ways and means 
to enlist local support for this purpose and, 
where budgets are limited, to solve their 
problems by the establishment of coopera- 
tive film pools within their district or prov- 
ince, 

In Eastern Ontario, for instance, a co- 
operative plan has been worked out in which 
three public libraries are taking an active 
part. Under this system the Kingston Film 
Library, housed in the extension depart- 
ment of Queen’s University, exchanges films 
with public libraries in Belleville, Brock- 
ville, and Picton. Periodically Kingston’s 
Film Council selects and ships a block of 
twenty films to each center, which the local 
library returns to Kingston, after a period 
of three months, for inspection and reship- 
ment to another center. Express charges 
both ways are paid by the borrowing li- 
brary and one-half of the service charges 
ae forwarded to Kingston, together with 
areport on all showings. 

Besides receiving this regular supply of 
films from Kingston, each of the smaller 
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libraries may book films from each other for 
special showings. Every three months, 
therefore, an up-to-date list of all films 
available in the area is prepared and circu- 
lated. Loan films, made available by the 
National Film Board for the district, are 
now sent directly to the Kingston library 
for reallocation under this scheme. 

A different film exchange plan has been 
worked out in British Columbia, where 
each new library has agreed to raise a mini- 
mum of two hundred dollars for the pur- 
chase of films and projection equipment. 
Every six weeks the fourteen-odd libraries 
contributing to the plan exchange their sup- 
plies of films on a revolving schedule, so 
that each in turn has the use of all films 
purchased by the other libraries. The Uni- 
versity of British Columbia film library in 
Vancouver, which acts as the coordinating 
center, handles all film purchase to avoid 
duplication and arranges film exchange 
schedules among member libraries. Similar 
cooperative systems are now under way in 
Southern Alberta, where the Calgary Public 
Library serves as exchange center, and in 
Manitoba, where the Winnipeg Public Li- 
brary performs a similar service. 


Use in Libraries 


ost of these libraries, of course, are 
M not only making films available to 
other community groups, but are also using 
them in connection with their own activi- 
ties, such as discussion groups, film forums, 
lectures, and book fairs. In St. Catharines, 
Ont., the librarian and the school inspector 
are cooperating to make the city’s schools, 
public library, and film library a working 
team in its educational program. During 
school hours whole classes are taken on 
conducted tours of the public library to 
familiarize them with its resources. These 
tours frequently conclude with film show- 
ings. After school each day, showings are 
held at the library for all children who 
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have library membership cards. ‘The li- 
brarian periodically has film reviews pub- 
lished in the local press, to acquaint 


prospective adult users with new material, 
and arranges special book displays in con- 
nection with films. 

The provision of better screen fare for 
Picton children is one of the chief aims of 
the Picton, Ont., Film Council. Picton’s 
library board, which sponsored this council, 
also purchased a projector and screen for 
community use. In addition to members 
of the library board, the film council is 
made up of representatives of the public, 
separate, and collegiate school boards, vari- 
ous church organizations, service clubs, and 
the Home and School Association. <A _ no- 
table feature of the council’s plan is the 
children’s shows held each Saturday morn- 
ing in the library. 

By using films to stimulate interest in 
current topics, librarians have helped to 
increase the circulation of books. The re- 
cent Book Week sponsored by Prince Ed- 
ward Island libraries was marked by special 
showings of “Library on Wheels,” a film 
on the traveling library in British Colum- 
bia’s Fraser Valley. This film, which will 
be distributed in the United States by the 
American Library Association,! shows how 
cooperative action can provide excellent li- 
brary services even in thinly populated dis- 
tricts. 

But Canadian libraries have not assumed 
the responsibility of film services merely to 
encourage more extensive reading. Rather, 
they feel that by using films and books to- 
gether they can serve their communities bet- 
ter. “Functional” films, which suggest 
concrete ways to raise standards of health, 
housing, education, and child care, have 
supported local and _ national 
“Youth in Crisis,” a March of 


effectively 
campaigns. 
1Orders for 


to the A.L.A. 
prepaid; 


“Library on Wheels’? should be sent 
Publishing Department. Price, $37.50, 
10 per cent discount to libraries and schools. 
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‘Time production on juvenile delinquency, 
has helped to enlist support for setting up 
recreational centers for young people. “Be. 
fore They Are Six,” a National Film Board 
production, has encouraged the establish. 
ment of nursery schools. Another recent 
Canadian production, “Friends in Need,” 
which deals with conditions in devastated 
parts of Europe, helped to increase con- 
tributions to the clothing collection. 


Film Forums 


N view of the value of film forums, the 

National Film Board is cooperating 
with Canadian public libraries, not only in 
making available films that lend themselves 
to forum technique, but also in providing, 
where possible, pamphlets and leaflets con- 
taining supplementary information on the 
films. This material, contained in utiliza- 
tion “kits,” has been useful to film librari- 
ans in making up and _ presenting film 
programs. As an aid to film forums, the 
National Film Board has produced a series 
of ‘discussion trailers” to accompany a 


Each 


of these trailers features a group of people 


number of recently produced films. 


talking over the chief issues raised in the 
main film. Shown at the end of the pro- 
gram, they provide a basis for discussion 
by reviewing and emphasizing a number of 
significant points in the material that has 


They have 


been welcomed by discussion leaders as ex- 


been presented on the screen. 


cellent icebreakers. 

Use of films is limited only by the supply 
at hand. Public libraries throughout Can- 
ada are increasing the number of films 
available. They are doing this by purchase, 
by cooperation, and in film exchanges to 
insuré the maximum circulation of prints. 
By serving on community film councils, li- 
brarians and members of library boards are 
contributing with their special knowledge 
to the advancement of visual education i 


Canada. 
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Training of School Librarians in 


Audio-Visual Materials and 


Their 


Mar Gr 


The Audio-Visual Committee recognizes 
that effective use of films and other audio- 
visual materials in libraries depends on the 
training, pre-service and in-service, in the 
selection, organization, and utilization of 
those materials. Miss Graham's article de- 
scribes the way in which this training is 


given at one library school. 


ECAUSE films, slides, film strips, 
maps, and pictures are only addi- 
tional ways of presenting material, 
that 


science should be taught their content and 


it seems right students in library 
use in the same way they are taught the 
content and use of printed publications. 
There was in our philosophy of teaching in 
the library science courses a very practical 
dant. It is not enough to talk about ma- 
terials. There also needs to be experience 
with the films, film strips, recordings, and 
charts. 

The development in the Virginia state 
program which brought a film library to the 
Department of Library Science at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary was a great help 


terrence iranian 
nS 


CMiss Granam, a native of North Carolina, re 
eived her A.B. from the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina and her B.S. in L.S. 


‘rom the University of Illinois. After teaching Eng- 
ish in high schools in North Carolina for four years 
the was successively librarian in high schools in High 
Point, N.C., and Kingsport, Tenn. ; 
lor teacher-librarians at Fisk 
instructor, professor, and acting director of 
the Department of Library Science, College of Wil 
am and Mary; and was recently appointed chief of 


the A.L.A. Office of Placement and Personnel Records. 


taught 
University ; 


a course 


was an 


assistant 
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Use 


AHAM 


in getting our training in audio-visual aids 
under way. 

All that we know about film libraries we 
learned the hard way, but there is no greater 
incentive for learning than having to teach 
what you know. As our film library also - 
served as a film center for the college com- 
munity, we had the additional motivation 
of encouraging college faculty and students 
to use our materials in their classes and for 
their club programs. 

Students concentrating in library science 
are taught the sources of selection for audio- 
visual materials, how to purchase and rent 
them, names of reliable firms with whom 
they can do business, the Virginia setup for 
handling these materials through the state 
The list of 


films available from state and regional li- 


bureau of teaching materials. 


braries is emphasized in the same way that 
the state lists for library books are. Students 
study the various bibliographies as they do 
bibliographies for book selection. They are 
taught how to classify and catalog films and 
recordings ; how to assist teachers in select- 
ing and using films, film strips, slides, ete. 
They are shown how to keep circulation 
and attendance records and how to make 
out state reports. ‘They see as many pic- 
tures as possible and try to evaluate them 
as they would a book. “Is it a good pic- 
ture? Why? In what subject will it be 
useful? Approximately what grade level ?” 

They are taught to use each type of pro- 
jector which we had because, contrary to 
some opinions, we felt that no one can teach 
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successfully with films and slides unless he 
The high 


standard of commercial projection makes 


can use the projector expertly. 


it necessary that the amateur use his machine 
well. It is true that the librarian should 
not be the school projectionist, but he must 
be able to teach pupil assistants and teachers 
how to doit. From our practical experience 
we know that many times it is easier to 
teach pupils to use the equipment than to 
teach the teachers. 

Again, from our experience, we know 
that there is a fallacy in the story that any- 
body can learn to use a projector in ten 
minutes. There is no machine on earth that 
more easily recognizes the hand of the in- 
experienced than does a projector; and, like 
a horse with a new rider, it will immediately 
put the poor operator through all of its 
worst paces. Practice is needed to give both 
confidence and the knowledge of how to 
remedy what is actually a minor ill, but one 


that can ruin a performance. 


Conducted Film Forums 


UR STUDENTS conducted several film 

forums. The earliest was the first 
in which any of us had participated, and, 
though it consequently lacked somewhat in 
savoir-faire, by dint of reading everything 
available on the subject and of much ad- 
vance discussion, we managed to give a 
satisfactory performance. By the third 
forum the student’s handling would have 
done credit to an experienced group. 

In getting films for our library, nothing 
was purchased until it had been seen by us 
and by some faculty members of the depart- 
ment in which we thought it would be most 
useful. Most film companies are very gen- 
erous about lending preview prints, and 
our students were encouraged to follow this 
same procedure. 

Under no circumstances should anyone 
use a film for any purpose until he is 


familiar with it. We tried to make it con- 
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venient for our faculty and students who 
were using films to preview them, and the 
students in the department of library science 
were taught to do the same thing. 

All of this was done in the classes jn 
classification and cataloging, in book selec- 
tion, and in administration, without adding 
a course. We deliberately chose to do this 
as we wanted students to think of films as 
part of the essential library materials and 
not as separate “audio-visual aids.” They 
are taught in the same courses to use and 
handle mounted pictures, slides, film strips, 
maps, and recordings. ‘They learn to use 
the equipment in outside hours, and an 
effort is made to schedule each of them for 
one or more actual film showings. 


Inadequacy of Films 

HE WEAKEST PART of our program was 
7. inadequacy of films and slides, ete., 
in the field of librarianship. We used those 
on the use of visual-aid equipment, on book 
making, and on the departments of the 
We used the Peabody visual 
aids in teaching the use of the library. 


government. 


Some very fine slides were used in teaching 
a lesson on the World Book Encyclopedia 
by a representative of the company. But 
many more materials could be used if they 
were available in good quality. 

There is nothing terrifying or new about 
teaching with projected pictures, whether 
they are still or in motion. There are only 
two real problems involved: (1) the selec- 
tion of the proper picture and (2) knowl- 
edge of the use of the projector. The same 
skills and techniques that are used in all 
teaching are necessary. In many cases it 
simplifies teaching, as a picture can show 
something that is difficult to explain. Our 
science and home economics films were used 
more than any others; our student teachers 
would use more films in literature and in 
teaching the use of libraries if better films 


and film strips were made. 
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Progress of the Demonstration Bills 


T THE TIME of this writing the li- 
brary service demonstration bills in 
the House and Senate have been 

referred to the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and the House Committee 
on Education. There has been some indi- 
cation that the bills will be scheduled for 
hearings in June. 

Plans for the hearings are: to show the 
Fraser Valley project film “Library on 
Wheels,” to have a bookmobile available for 
inspection by members of Congress, to pre- 
sent evidence supporting the bill through 
prominent librarians, laymen, and repre- 
sentatives of various national organizations, 
and to indicate widespread public support 
through clippings of news stories and edi- 
torials and through letters to Congressmen. 

According to information available in 
the National Relations Office in Washing- 
ton and in the Public Relations Office in 
Chicago, the following states are actively 
participating in urging passage of the bills: 


Alabama North Dakota 
Arkansas Oregon 
Connecticut Pennsylvania 
Georgia Rhode Island 
Illinois South Carolina 
Louisiana South Dakota 
Missouri ‘Tennessee 

New Jersey Texas 


North Carolina West Virginia 


The following states have reported some 
action in support of the bills: 


California Michigan 
Florida Minnesota 
Indiana Mississippi 
lowa Montana 
Kansas Nebraska 
Maryland New Mexico 
Massachusetts Ohio 
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Oklahoma Washington 
Utah Wisconsin 
Virginia 


The following state or national groups 
have expressed interest in and promised ac- 
tive support of the bills: 


Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs 

American Association of University Women 

Association for Childhood Education 

Association of Southeastern Biologists 

Chicago Council of Catholic Women 

Farmers’ Union 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Council of Women 

North Dakota A.A.U.W. 

North Dakota Congress of the P.T.A. 

North Dakota Farmers’ Union 

Pennsylvania Congress of the P.T.A. 

Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Rhode Island State Legislature 

South Carolina A.A.U.W. 

South Carolina Academy of Sciences 

South Carolina Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers 

South Carolina Congress of the P.T.A. 

Utah Congress of the P.T.A. 

Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs 


The following individuals have expressed 
support of the bills: 


Edward J. Barrett, Illinois Secretary of State 
Solomon Blatt, Speaker of the South Carolina 
House of Representatives 
Louis Bromfield 
Dr. L. N. Duncan, President, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Helen Ganey, Catholic editor, author, and 
lecturer 
James H. Hope, South Carolina Superinten- 
dent of Education 
Governor Martin of Pennsylvania 
Governor Williams of South Carolina 
PAauL Howarp, Director 
A.L.A. National Relations Office 














Bullalo Conference Will Be Held 


HE A.L.A. annual conference will 
be held as scheduled, June 16-22, 
but it will be smaller than was ex- 

pected because of limited hotel facilities. 
For the past few weeks the question of 
canceling because of a room shortage has 
been seriously considered. More than one 
hundred program-makers participated in the 


consideration. They voted to go ahead 


On ihe 


basis of this expression of opinion, the 


with the conference, 41 to 36. 


Executive Board recommended 8 to 2 that 
the conference be held, leaving the final 
decision to the President, President-Elect, 
On May 6 
President Ulveling (just returned from 
Europe), Miss Rothrock, and Mr. Green- 


away unanimously agreed to proceed with 


and Second Vice President. 


plans for meeting in Buffalo. 

Alexander Galt, librarian, Buffalo Public 
Library, and chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, warned A.L.A. officers of the hous- 
ing shortage in Buffalo (as elsewhere) in 
The President, Executive Sec- 
retary, and Everett O. 
A.L.A. Publishing 
Buffalo in January and were assured by the 
Convention Bureau that adequate facilities 
would be available for a conference of four 
thousand or more. When Cora M. Beatty, 
chief, Department of Membership Organi- 
zation and Information, and Mr. Fontaine 
visited Buffalo in April, they were told that 
the number of advance reservations would 
have to be limited to about 1800. (On 
May 7 the director of the Convention 
Bureau told Mr. Ulveling he hoped that 
figure could be raised to 2500.) The hotels 
are full every night, they have prospects for 
heavy business in June, and some of them 
are finding it difficult to make the large 


number of advance reservations for A.L.A. 


December. 
Fontaine, chief, 


Department, visited 


delegates which the Convention Bureau 
had counted on. That is what led to the 
consideration of canceling. 

Other considerations, besides the question 
of hotel rooms, which inclined A.L.A 
officers toward cancellation of the confer. 
ence were: (1) that exhibitors had rented 
space after attendance had been estimated 
at 4000; (2) that transportation facilities 
were likely to be impaired; (3) that com- 
mittees, divisions, and other groups holding 
business meetings would not be assured of a 
quorum, since members might not be able 
to get accommodations; (4) that meetings 
might have a small attendance, thus disap- 
pointing speakers and organizers; (5) that 
some delegates who wished to come would 
be unable to get rooms. Postponement of 
the conference to a later date was not possi- 
ble because convention cities are already 
booked to capacity for this year. 

On the other 
reasons for going ahead with plans as they 


hand, there are strong 
were: (1) many state and national associa- 
tions have planned meetings either to coin- 
cide with the A.L.A. conference or to avoid 
conflict with it; (2) organizations within 
the A.L.A. need to transact business, and it 
is several years since a conference has been 
held; (3) program arrangements have al- 
ready been made, involving adjustments in 
library schedules and commitments from 
outside speakers who might have made other 
plans; (4) exhibitors have already incurred 
expenses which would be wasted if the con- 
ference were canceled; (5) at least 1800 
and perhaps 2500 delegates will be accom- 
modated. 

The disadvantages of going on under the 
circumstances were balanced against those 
of canceling so late in the year, and the 


Id be 


conclusion was that more people wou 
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disappointed and inconvenienced by calling 
off the conference than by going on with it. 
It is recognized that some people who wish 
to attend may not be able to find rooms, that 
some will have to put up with less desirable 
accommodations than those to which they 
It is hoped that all mem- 
bers will “Don’t shoot the 
pianist; he’s doing the best he can.” 


are accustomed. 
remember: 


We hope that many will stay with friends 
in private homes; that some will find rooms 
in nearby towns and cities; that those who 
can, will commute. 

The Convention Bureau will operate its 
Housing Bureau in the Memorial Audi- 
torium during the conference and hopes to 
find accommodations for several hundred in 
tourist camps and homes. Advance reser- 
vations in such places are not possible. 
Even so, any person who comes without a 
reservation of some kind will deserve a spe- 
cial ribbon indicating willingness to take a 
chance in order to attend an A.L.A. con- 
ference. 

Cart H. Mitam, Executive Secretary 


Buffalo Local Committee 


Alexander Galt, librarian, Public Library, 
general chairman 
Charles David Abbott, librarian, Lockwood 


Memorial Library, University of Buffalo 

Dr. Robert T. Bapst, superintendent of 
schools, City of Buffalo; member, Public Li- 
brary Board 

Rey. Andrew L. 
Canisius College 

Dr. Samuel P. Capen, chancellor, University 
of Buffalo 

Robert W. Christ, president, Western New 
York Chapter, Special Libraries Association 

William H. Colestock, member, Public Li- 
brary Board 

Dr. Peter C. Cornell, member, Public Library 
Board 

Very Rev. Timothy J. Coughlin, S. J., presi- 
dent, Canisius College 

Bertha M. Cudebec, librarian, Niagara Falls 
Public Library 

Hon. Bernard J. Dowd, mayor of the City of 
Buffalo; member, Public Library Board 

Margaret Hunt 
Public Library 


Bouwhuis, S. J., librarian, 


Evans, assistant librarian, 
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Dr. Oliphant Gibbons, supervisor of English, 
Department of Education, City of Buffalo 

Dr. Harry I. Good, associate superintendent, 
Secondary Schools, Department of Education, 
City of Buffalo 

Charles F. Gosnell, librarian, State Library 

Nicholas D. Grisanti, member, Public Library 
Board 

Lewis R. Gulick, president, Public Library 
Board 

Elizabeth Hesser, librarian, Lockport Public 
Library 

Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel, superintendent, 
Catholic School Department, Diocese of Buffalo 

Hon. Daniel J. Kenefick, president, Grosvenor 
Library Board; vice president, Public Library 
Board 

Thomas H. Mckaig, president, Erie County 
Library Association 

Fred C. Maloney, corporation counsel, City of 
Buffalo; member, Public Library Board 

Edwin Lang Miller, member, Public Library 
Board; member, Grosvenor Library Board 

Dr. Julian Park, member, Grosvenor Library 
Board 

Dr. Harry W. Rockwell, 
Teachers College 

Joseph B. Rounds, librarian, Grosvenor Li- 


president, State 


’ brary 


John Richmond Russell, president, New York 
Library Association 

Hon. Charles B. Sears, member, Grosvenor 
Library Board 

Daniel W. Streeter, president, Civil Service 
Commission, City of Buffalo 

Dr. Frank L. Tolman, director, Division of 
Adult Education and Library Extension, State 
Education Department 

George W. Wanamaker, comptroller, City of 
Buffalo 

Mrs. Eugene Warner, member, Public Library 
Board 

Philip J. Wickser, member, Grosvenor Library 
Board 

Hon. Kneeland B. Wilkes, president, Com- 
mon Council of the City of Buffalo 

Mrs. Frances H. Wilkins, librarian, Lacka- 
wanna Public Library 


Buffalo Subcommittees 


Registration, Information, and Personnel 


Mrs. Ruth L. Lake ) 
Nettie Levitan f 
Thelma E. Bratt 
M. Frances Breen 
Elizabeth Butterfield 
Mrs. Ruth Lawton Chase 
Mrs. Jessie Dye 
Elizabeth M. Easterbrook 
May Halloran 

Jasmine Hardleben 
Elizabeth Hesser 

Irene R. Strzelecki 
Charles Swain 


cochairmen 
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Entertainment 


Frances G. Hepinstall, chairman 
Ruth Bartholomew 

Ethel Humphries 

Vera Lane 

Robert North, Jr. 

Eleanor M. Peck 

Mrs. Margia W. Proctor 

Janet Severance 

Jane I. Van Arnam 


Publicity 


Harold S. Hacker, chairman 
Stella Bajorek 

Margaret E. Grant 

Marion E. Miller 

Helen E. Mook 

Florence Ratoff 

Margaret Romweber 

Anna C. Roodenburg 


Reception 


Mrs. Margaret McNamara Mott, chairman 
Lucille Adams 

Helena B. Alford 

Berna Bergholtz 

Dorothy Lawrene Burnham 
Robert W. Christ 

Helen Cleland 

Edward F. Ellis 

Marie M. Gleason 
Barbara L. Kimberley 
Helen J. Lynch 

Eugenia C. Murphy 

Jane D. Van Arsdale 


Finance 


Charles J. Flanigan, chairman 
Myrabell K. Berst 
Ida M. Cheplowitz 
Helen Cumpson 
Evelyn M. Hippler 
Janet C. MacLeod 
Stella M. Naples 
Marion D. North 
Helen Pollock 
Paul M. Rooney 
Ruth A. Sparrow 
Ruth B. Zackem 


Meeting Rooms 
Aubrey Franklin Andrews, chairman 
Victor H. Johnson 
Frank E. Keating 
Equipment 


Harold J. Stock, chairman 


In-service Training Programs 
THE Public Relations Committee and 
the Library Extension Division have joined 
forces in sponsorship of the Institute on 
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Library Planning on the State Level, 
scheduled for June 15 and 16, immediately 
preceding the Buffalo Conference; and of 
the Public Relations Clinic, which will be 
held every morning during the conference. 
Monday through Friday, from 8:30 to 
9:45. The fee for the Public Relations 
Clinic is $2.50, and advance registrations 
should be sent without money to Harold 
L. Hamill, chairman, A.L.A. Public Re- 
lations Committee, Public Library, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Delegates taking part in the clinic may 
attend the pre-conference institute on pay- 
ment of $1.00 more. Otherwise, the fee for 
the institute is $2.50. Reservations for the 
institute should be sent to Kathryn P. Mier, 
State Library Commission, Jefferson City, 
Mo. both 
limited. 

The programs may be found in the May 
A.L.A. Bulletin, listed under the name of 


Attendance in cases will be 


the sponsoring group. 


Conference Speakers 
Among the conference speakers are: 


Dr. John Grierson, adviser to three govern- 
ments on the diffusion of ideas and informa- 
tion, especially through films. 

David Lilienthal, head of the T.V.A. 

Dr. M. S. Sundaram, distinguished scholar 
from India. 

Edward Sydney, borough librarian of the 
Central Library, Leyton, England, one of the 
younger library leaders of Great Britain. 

Pierre Bourgeois, of Berne, successor to 
Marcel Godet, national librarian of Switzer- 
land. 

Congresswoman Emily Taft Douglas, who 
has a long record in the League of Women 
Voters and who is co-sponsor of the A.L.A. 
Library Demonstration Bill. . 

Dr. Luther H. Evans, the new Librarian of 
Congress. 

Fred W. Cromwell, the new U.S. Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, the Great Books 
specialist at the University of Chicago. 

Oscar A. Silverman, popular speaker from 
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the English Department at the University of 
Buffalo. 

Mrs. Annis Duff, author of Bequest of 
Wings, the delightful account of a family’s 
pleasures with books. 

Ethel J. Alpenfels, anthropologist of the 
Bureau of Intercultural Education. 

Dr. Jennie D. Klein, psychiatrist and author 
of Gethsemane and The Ghost of Hamlet. 

Mrs. Sally Everson Bright, executive direc- 
tor of the National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services. 

Dr. John D. Robins, professor of English 
and librarian at Victoria College, University 
of Toronto, and author of The Incomplete 
Anglers. 


Audio-Visual Programs 


The Audio-Visual Committee will pre- 
sent daily film showings from 12:30 to 2:00 
The 
committee is also sponsoring one meeting 
jointly with the Division of Public Li- 


p.M. in the Memorial Auditorium. 


braries on Tuesday evening, June 18, at 
which John Grierson will be one of the 
speakers on the topic “What Is the Li- 
brary’s Responsibility Regarding Films?” 
On Thursday afternoon the committee’s 
program will be on projection equipment 


Ww 
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for libraries and on Friday afternoon the 
meeting will be on phonograph, turntable, 
and recording equipment for libraries. 

In addition to these meetings, the Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction of 
Library Materials is planning two meet- 
ings which will consider the developments 
made in microphotography. There will be 
discussion and demonstrations of available 
equipment. 


Food from CARE 


‘TO COOPERATE with the program of the 
Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe, Inc., the A.L.A. plans to have 
copies of the cooperative’s broadside “Food 
Packages for Hungry Europe” and of the 
food remittances application to distribute 
to those attending the Buffalo Conference 
in June. CARE is a nonprofit cooperative 
which is collecting money for and distribut- 
ing three million of the “famous ten-in-one 
packages of Army rations.” The packages 
will be distributed overseas to supplement 
the relief programs of voluntary agencies 


and UNRRA. 
Ww 


o the Axis all media for building public opinion were harnessed to Goebbel’s 


propaganda machine. 
and particularly the United States. 


This of course distorted the picture of the United Nations 
Liberation left spiritual poisons which it will take a 


long time to dispel and it also left a Rip Van Winkle gap about a wide range of current 
matters. For instance, doctors had no knowledge of the sulpha drugs. ‘There is a great 
thirst for information, especially about our country. In some of the larger cities our 
consulates slaked that thirst a little by opening reading rooms. People queued up and 
then stood for hours in bare, unheated quarters to take their turn at the paper-covered 
books and periodicals. In the same way crowds visited the exhibit of American housing 
projects displayed in Paris... . 

If we believe in our way of life and think that democratic principles will best lead to 
world stability, we must not leave it to others to paint Uncle Sam’s portrait. The next 
decade is a decisive one. It is penny-wise and pound-foolish to spend our treasure and 
blood in war and then throw away the good will of nations who are eager to understand 
our acts and purposes. Information now is needed to lay the foundations for peace. 

Emity Tarr Douc.Las 
“Window on Washington” 
May 1, 1946 











Your Opinion on [Tenure Is Requested 


NE FUNCTION of the A.L.A. Board on Personnel Administration is “to assemble 
() information and make recommendations relative to guarding security of tenure and 
a code of practices for handling investigations; . . .” 

The board is now submitting two statements of principles to A.L.A. members to deter- 
mine whether they prefer the 1940 Statement of Principles of ‘Tenure of the American 
Association of University Professors with adaptations and interpretations for libraries 
or the separate A.L.A. statement. Two statements were prepared because the board 
has learned that some librarians favor the use of the A.A.U.P. statement while others 
prefer a separate A.L.A. statement. 

The opinions of administrators and staff members are sought to determine which 
statement is preferred and also to determine what changes should be made in the content 
of the two statements. After the preferred statement is revised in line with suggestions 
obtained, it will be submitted to the A.L.A. Council for adoption. 


Please fill out, tear off, and return this blank to the A.L.A. Board on 
Personnel Administration, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


1. I prefer the Board on Personnel Administration to submit to the A.L.A. Council for 
adoption: 


a. The 1940 A.A.U.P. statement with adaptations and interpretations for libraries ——— 


b. A separate A.L.A. statement ——. 


2. Suggest modifications which you believe should be made in the content of the two state- 
EE US ib iks bis ins eis dad dees ia datas eelsvesesaTinsehe ds geseereeere 


Signature 





Statement A: A.A.U.P. Principles of Tenure with 
Adaptations and Interpretations for Librarians 


The American Library Association adopts in substance, as far as applicable to librarianship, 
the 1940 statement of principles regarding academic freedom and tenure which has been so widely 
accepted by the American Association of University Professors, the Association of American Col- 
leges, and other organizations. It is appropriate that the A.L.A. should adopt these same general 
principles of tenure, since libraries are educational institutions which not only supplement and 
enrich the program of formal education but provide for many persons the only educational program 
available. 

The A.A.U.P. statement, which is printed below, is followed by a section which adapts and inter- 
prets these general principles as they apply to all types of libraries. The A.L.A. urges upon 
all libraries the adoption of the A.A.U.P. statement, together with the added section for libraries, 


to govern all appointments to permanent professional library positions. 


1940 Statement of Principles of Tenure 
of the A.A.U.P. 


The purpose of this statement is to promote 
public understanding and support of academic 
freedom and tenure, and agreement upon pro- 
cedures to assure them in colleges and universi- 
ties. Institutions of higher education are 
conducted for the common good and not to fur- 
ther the interests of either the individual 
teacher’ or the institution as a whole. The com- 
mon good depends upon the free search for 
truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these pur- 
poses and applies to both teaching and research. 
Freedom in research is fundamental to the ad- 
vancement of truth. Academic freedom, in its 
teaching aspect, is fundamental for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the teacher in teaching 
and of the student to freedom in learning. It 
carries with it duties correlative with rights. 


Tenure is a means to certain ends, specifically, 
(1) freedom of teaching and research and of 
extramural activities and (2) a sufficient degree 
of economic security to make the profession at- 
tractive to men and women of ability. Freedom 
and economic security—hence, tenure—are in- 
dispensable to the success of an institution in 
fulfilling its obligations to its students and to 
society, 





1 y . “ ’ 4 ; 

The word “teacher” as used in this document is 

understood to include the investigator who is attached 
to an academic institution without teaching duties. 


Adaptations and Interpretations 
for Librarians 


Academic freedom means for the librarian’ 
intellectual freedom: freedom to develop, main- 
tain, and improve library service to the end 
that each citizen can assume the responsibility 
placed upon him by a democratic society to edu- 
cate himself continuously and to improve his 
ability to participate usefully in activities in 
which he is involved as a citizen of the United 
States and of the world. Intellectual freedom 
implies freedom in the selection of books, in the 
presentation of material on all sides of contro- 
versial questions, and in the dissemination of 
information on all subjects. Intellectual free- 
dom precludes political control of appointments 
and makes it possible for librarians to devote 
themselves to the practice of their profession 
without fear of interference or of dismissal for 
political, religious, racial, or other unjust rea- 
sons. 

Tenure means for the librarian: (1) freedom 
to present all points of view without danger of 
reprisal by the governing body or pressure 
groups in the community; (2) a sense of se- 
curity which encourages him to attain the 
highest level of professional growth; (3) the 
opportunity to devote himself to the practice 
of his profession without fear of interference or 
of dismissal for political, religious, racial, or 
other unjust reasons; (4) assurance of continu- 
ous employment as long as he performs his work 


2The word “librarian” as used in this document 
includes all members of the library staff who hold 
permanent, full-time positions comprising professional 
library duties, i.e., library school graduates and others 
occupying professional and/or administrative library 
positions. 
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Academic Freedom 


a. The teacher is entitled to full freedom in 
research and in the publication of the result, 
subject to the adequate performance of his other 
academic duties; but research for pecuniary re- 
turn should be based upon an understanding 
with the authorities of the institution. 

b. The teacher is entitled to freedom in the 
classroom in discussing his subject, but he should 
be careful not to introduce into his teaching 
controversial matter which has no relation to 
his subject. Limitations of academic freedom 
because of religious or other aims of the insti- 
tution should be clearly stated in writing at the 
time of the appointment. 

c. The college or university teacher is a citi- 
zen, a member of a learned profession, and an 
officer of an educational institution. When he 
speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free 
from institutional censorship or discipline, but 
his special position in the community imposes 
special obligations. As a man of learning and 
an educational officer, he should remember that 
the public may judge his profession and his in- 
stitution by his utterances. Hence, he should at 
all times be accurate, should exercise appropri- 
ate restraint, should show respect for the opin- 
ions of others, and should make every effort to 
indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man. 

Academic Tenure 


a. After the expiration of a probationary 
period, teachers or investigators should have 
permanent or continuous tenure and their serv- 
ices should be terminated only for adequate 
cause, except in the case of retirement for age 
or under extraordinary circumstances because 
of financial exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle, it is 
understood that the following represents accept- 
able academic practice: 

1. The precise terms and conditions of every 
appointment should be stated in writing and 
be in the possession of both institution and 
teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

2. Beginning with appointment to the rank of 
full-time instructor or a higher rank, the pro- 
bationary period should not exceed seven years, 
including within this period full-time service in 
all institutions of higher education, but subject 
to the proviso that when, after a term of pro- 
bationary service of more than three years in 
one or more institutions, a teacher is called to 
another institution, it may be agreed in writing 
that his new appointment is for a probationary 
period of not more than four years, even though 
thereby the person’s total probationary period in 
the academic profession is extended beyond the 
normal maximum of seven years. Notices should 
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competently and in accordance with the aims 
and objectives of librarianship and of the gov- 
erning body and with the broad general policies 
of good library administration as outlined by 
the governing body; and (5) appointments and 
promotions based solely on merit, without inter- 
ference from political, economic, or other groups 


2. The probationary period for librarians now 
varies. Beginning with the first appointment to 
a permanent, professional library position, it 
should not be less than one year nor more than 
three years, except for certain institutions which, 
by adoption of the A.A.U.P. statement (for their 
professional library staff) have set the proba- 
tionary period at seven years. 

A library may, if it wishes, recognize the 
term of service in another library as a part of 
the probationary period. If it does not, the 
term of probationary service in the new insti- 
tution should not exceed three years. 

In case the probationary period is less than 
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be given at least one year prior to the expiration 
of the probationary period, if the teacher is 
not to be continued in service after the expira- 


tion of that period. 


3. During the probationary period, a teacher 
should have the academic freedom that all other 
members of the faculty have. 

4. Termination for cause of a continuous ap- 
pointment, or the dismissal for cause of a 
teacher previous to the expiration of a term 
appointment, should, if possible, be considered 
by both a faculty committee and the governing 
board of the institution. In all cases where 
the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher 
should be informed before the hearing in writing 
of the charges against him and should have the 
opportunity to be heard in his own defense by 
all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He 
should be permitted to have with him an adviser 
of his own choosing who may act as counsel. 
There should be a full stenographic record of 
the hearing available to the parties concerned. 
In the hearing of charges of incompetence, the 
testimony should include that of teachers and 
other scholars, either from his own or from 
other institutions. Teachers on continuous ap- 
pointment who are dismissed for reasons not 
involving moral turpitude should receive their 
salaries for at least a year from the date of 
notification of dismissal, whether or not they 
are continued in their duities at the institution. 

5. Termination of a continuous appointment 
because of financial exigency should be demon- 
strably bona fide. 
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seven years, not less than three months’ notice 
should be given if the appointee is not to be 
continued in service after the expiration of the 
probationary period. 

Appointments to substitute, temporary, or 
training positions and those embodying a definite 
agreement as to the maximum period of em- 
ployment, such as internships and working 
fellowships, should not be counted toward the 
completion of the probationary period. 


4. Cases of termination for cause should be 
considered both by a staff committee (which may 
be representatives of the staff association) and 
by the governing board of the institution. Li- 
brarians on continuous appointment, who are 
dismissed for reasons not involving moral turpi- 
tude, should receive their salaries for at least 
three months from the date of notification of 
dismissal, whether or not they are continued in 
their duties at the institution, unless such pay- 
ment for nonperformance of duties is prohibited 
by law. 


5a. Dismissal on grounds that the position is 
to be abolished because of financial exigency 
is justified only when the position actually is 
abolished. Situations which make such drastic 
retrenchment necessary should preclude expan- 
sion of the staff at other points at the same 
time, except under extraordinary circumstances. 
In such cases, the library administration should 
make a genuine effort to place the person in 
some other suitable position in the library or 
library system where a vacancy exists. If such 
transfer is not possible, as long a notice as 
possible (from six months to a year, as a rule) 
should be given, and the person should be en- 
titled to his regular vacation allowance. 

b. The application of these principles of ten- 
ure terminates when a person’s resignation is 
accepted, even though such resignation is for 
the purpose of avoiding dismissal. 


Note: It is recommended that expressed acceptance 
by employer and employee of these tenure principles 
should be made a part of the procedure of all profes- 
sional library appointments. 











Statement B: Separate Statement of Principles 


of Tenure for Librarians 


The purpose of this statement is to promote 
public understanding and support of intellec- 
tual freedom and tenure, and agreement upon 
procedures to assure fair practices in all types 
of libraries. 

Libraries are educational institutions which 
not only supplement and enrich the program of 
formal education but provide for many persons 
the only educational program available. Li- 
braries are conducted for the common good of 
society and not to further the interests of either 
the individual librarian’ or the library as a 
whole. It is in the interests of the common 
good that all citizens may have freedom to 
seek and to learn the truth on all subjects. In- 
tellectual freedom is essential to these purposes. 
It is fundamental for the protection of the 
rights of the librarian to make available books 
and other reading matter on all subjects and 
of the citizen to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 

Intellectual freedom means for the librarian: 
freedom to develop, maintain, and improve li- 
brary service to the end that each citizen can 
assume the responsibility placed upon him by a 
democratic society to educate himself continu- 
ously and to improve his ability to participate 
usefully in activities in which he is involved as 
a citizen of the United States and of the world. 
Intellectual freedom implies freedom in the 
selection of books, in the presentation of ma- 
terial on all sides of controversial questions, and 
in the dissemination of information on all sub- 
jects. Intellectual freedom precludes political 
control of appointments and makes it possible 
for librarians to devote themselves to the prac- 
tice of their profession without fear of inter- 
ference or of dismissal for political, religious, 
racial, or other unjust reasons. 

The librarian is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educa- 
tional institution. When he speaks or writes as 
a citizen, he should be free from institutional 
censorship or discipline, but his special position 
in the community imposes special obligations. 
As a man of learning and an educational officer, 
he should remember that the public may judge 
his profession and his institution by his utter- 
ances. Hence, he should at all times be accurate, 
should exercise appropriate restraint, should 
show respect for the opinions of others, and 
should make every effort to indicate that he is 
not an institutional spokesman. 

Tenure, as an elementary right of any profes- 


1The word “librarian” as used in this document 
includes all members of the library staff who hold 
permanent, full-time positions comprising professional 
library duties, t.e., library school graduates and others 
occupying professional and/or administrative library 
positions. 


sional group, is a means to certain ends, spe- 
cifically, (1) freedom of speech and research 
and of extramural activities; (2) freedom to 
present all points of view without danger of 
reprisal by the governing body or pressure 
groups in the community; (3) appointments and 
promotions based solely on merit without inter- 
ference from _ political, economic, or other 
groups ; and (4) a sufficient degree of economic 
security to make the library profession attractive 
to men and women of ability. Freedom and 
economic security—hence, tenure—are _indis- 
pensable to the success of a library in fulfilling 
its obligations to each citizen and ‘to society. 

Following the satisfactory completion of a 
probationary period, the employment of a |j- 
brarian, unless appointed on a temporary basis, 
should carry with it the assurance of continuous 
and permanent tenure, as long as he performs 
his duties competently and in accordance with 
the aims and objectives of librarianship and of 
the governing body and with the broad general 
policies of good library administration as out- 
lined by the governing body. No librarian 
under permanent appointment shall have his 
services terminated without adequate cause, ex- 
cept in case of retirement for age or because 
of financial exigencies. 

Security of tenure makes it possible for the 
librarian to devote himself to the practice of 
his profession without fear of interference or of 
dismissal and provides freedom from discharge 
for political, religious, racial, or other unjust 
reasons. 

Security of tenure encourages the librarian to 
attain the highest level of professional growth. 

Security of tenure presupposes an acceptance 
by the institution of the principles of the Li- 
brary’s Bill of Rights and guarantees a librarian 
against arbitrary dismissal for carrying out of 
these principles. 

In the interpretation of these principles, it is 
understood that the following represents ac- 
ceptable library practice: 

1. The precise terms and conditions of every 
appointment should be stated in writing and 
should include a clear statement of the insti- 
tution’s practice in regard to probation, tenure, 
and retirement, and should also include any 
limitation of intellectual freedom because of 
religious or other aims of the institution. This 
statement should be in the possession of both 
the institution and the prospective employee be- 
fore the appointment is made. 

2. Beginning with appointment to a perma 
nent, full-time, professional library position, the 
probationary period should not be less than one 
year nor more than three years, except for 
certain academic institutions which, by adop- 
tion of the A.A.U.P. Principles of Tenure for 
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LIBRARIANS’ TENURE STATEMENT 


their professional library staff, have set the 

probationary period at seven years after a 
series of term appointments. In case the mini- 
mum probationary period is insufficient to de- 
termine a given individual’s potentialities, an 
extension of the period should be specific as to 
time and should be stated in writing. Notice 
should be given at least three months prior to 
the expiration of the probationary period if 
the librarian is not to be continued in service 
after the expiration of that period. In the case 
of college and university libraries operating 
under the A.A.U.P. Principles of Tenure, such 
notice “should be given at least one year prior 
to the expiration of the (seven-year) proba- 
tionary period.” <A library may, if it wishes, 
recognize the term of service in another library 
as a part of the probationary period. If it 
does not, the term of probationary service in 
the new institution should not exceed three 
years. During the probationary period, a li- 
brarian should have ‘the intellectual freedom 
that all other members of the professional li- 
brary staff have. 

3. Appointments to substitute, temporary, or 
training positions and those embodying a defi- 
nite agreement on the maximum period of em- 
ployment, such as internships and working 
fellowships, should not be counted toward the 
completion of the probationary period. 

4. Termination for cause (incompetence and 
unfitness; conduct which is criminal, infamous, 
or dishonest in the eyes of the law) of a con- 
tinuous or permanent appointment, or the dis- 
missal for cause of a librarian previous to the 
expiration of a term appointment, should, if 
possible, be considered by both a library staff or 
staff association committee and the governing 
board of the library. In all cases where the 
facts are in dispute, the accused librarian should 
be informed in writing at least fourteen days 
before the hearing of the charges against him 
and should have the opportunity to be heard 
in his own defense by all bodies that pass judg- 
ment upon his case. He should be permitted to 
have with him an adviser of his own choosing 
who may act as counsel. There should be a 
full stenographic record of the hearing avail- 


Ww Ww 
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able to the parties concerned. In the hearing 
of charges of incompetence, the testimony should 
include that of librarians and other employees, 
either from his own or from other institutions. 
Librarians who are dismissed for reasons not 
involving moral turpitude should receive their 
salaries for at least three months from the date 
of notification of dismissal, whether or not they 
are continued in their duties at the institution, 
unless such payment for nonperformance of du- 
ties is prohibited by law. College and university 
librarians under the jurisdiction of the A.A.U.P. 
tenure rules “should receive their salaries for at 
least one year from the date of notification, 


whether or not they are continued in their 
duties at the institution.” 
5. Termination of continuous appointment 


because of financial exigency should be demon- 
strably bona fide. Dismissal on grounds that 
the position is to be abolished for lack of funds 
is justified only when the position is actually 
abolished. Situations which make such drastic 
retrenchment necessary should preclude expan- 
sion of the staff at other points at the same time, 
except under extraordinary circumstances. In 
such cases, the library administration should 
make a genuine effort to place the person in 
some other suitable position in the library or 
library system where a vacancy exists. If such 
transfer is not possible, as long a period of 
notice as possible (from six months to a year, 
as a rule) should be given, and the person 
should be entitled to his regular vacation allow- 
ance. 

6. The application of these principles of ten- 
ure ends when a person’s resignation has been 
accepted, even though such resignation is for 
the purpose of avoiding dismissal. 


Note: It is recommended that expressed acceptance 
by employer and employee of these tenure principles 
should be made a part of the procedure of all profes- 
sional library appointments. 

These principles conform in substance, insofar as 
applicable to librarianship, with the 1940 Statement of 
Principles of Tenure, which has been widely accepted 
by the American Association of University Professors, 
the Association of American Colleges, and other or- 
ganizations. 


Ww 


THE WELFARE of this library is of great interest to members of our board of trustees. It 
is their belief that to achieve library goals efficiently, national unity is essential; in con- 


sequence, they are members of A.L.A. 


Marie W. BarKMANn, Librarian 
Mead Public Library 
Sheboygan, Wis. 











The American Book Center 


EMBERS OF A.L.A. will recognize 
the American Book Center pro- 
below, as a 

concern. which 


gram, described 


matter of professional 


merits our active interest and cooperation. 
Through the centuries libraries have been 
both symbols and instruments of inter- 


national good will. Now, after the most 


devastating of all wars, the appeal for help 
in rebuilding ravaged libraries must come 
with special force to us whose libraries have 
been spared. The A.B.C. campaign offers 
us the opportunity to help stricken peoples 
by restoring those intellectual agencies 
through which they can most effectively 


help themselves. It deserves our earnest 


support. 
Mary U. RotrHrock' 


The American Book Center has come into 
being as the result of interest in the prob- 
lems of book and library devastation on the 
part of government agencies, educational or- 
ganizations, library associations, labor groups, 
publishers, industrialists, and many others in 
the United States. It has been recognized 
by both government and private bodies as the 
official agency to coordinate activities in the 
restocking of war-devastated libraries. 

The center has two jobs: (1) to coordinate 
all efforts to aid foreign libraries by lending 
support and facilities to other groups work- 
ing in the field, by acting as a center for in- 
formation on library devastation and needs, 
and by focusing attention upon the problems 
which are involved; (2) to build a stockpile 
of printed materials to be distributed to for- 
eign libraries. For the present, the center 
will serve only the libraries of the United 
Nations, though it may include others later, 
should the Department of State so recom- 
mend. 

From its quarters in the Library of Con- 


1 President-Elect Rothrock wrote this statement urg- 
ing support of the A.B.C. when she was serving as 
Acting President during President Ulveling’s trip to 
Europe. 


gress, the center expects to ship from one to 
three million books and journals abroad. 
These will go to appropriate organizations in 
each country which will represent the jn. 
terests of all types of libraries and which will 
be responsible for distribution of such ma- 
terials among the libraries involved. 

The center expects to receive materials as 
gifts from publishers, libraries, educational 
institutions, learned societies, professional or- 
ganizations, and scholars, scientists, and other 
individuals throughout the United States. It 
plans to collect scholarly materials that will 
be useful in research and in the physical, so- 
cial, industrial, and economic rehabilitation 
of war-ravaged areas. It is eager to secure 
inaterials in the fields of history, social science, 
music, fine arts, literature, as well as in the 
sciences and technical fields. It is probable 
that much of the material sent abroad will go 
to national, university, and college libraries. 

Emphasis is placed upon publications which 
were issued during the past ten years and 
upon works which are standard in their fields. 
Outdated monographs will not be useful. 

Federal, state, and local documents dealing 
with municipal planning, public health, pub- 
lic welfare, medicine, and many other vital 
subjects will be very useful abroad. Because 
of the variety and quantity of documents, 
however, it is apparent that many other types 
will not be useful. Documents which are 
entirely administrative, which are limited to 
local situations, which were planned for 
merely current usefulness, or which are out- 
dated, are not needed. It is suggested that 
before sending documents, a description of 
those available should be sent to the center. 

All shipments should be sent prepaid via 
the cheapest means of transportation to the 
American Book Center, c/o Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. Although the 
center hopes that donors will assume the 
costs of transportation of their materials to 
Washington, when this is not possible reim- 
bursement will be made upon notification of 
the amount due, by card or letter. The center 
cannot accept material which is sent transpot- 
tation collect. The center cannot reimburse 
for packing or for charges other than trans- 
portation costs. 
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Notes on Adult Education 


T SEEMS to me that there are now such 
pressures for adult education activity 
as will force the hands of us adult edu- 

cators unless we are ready to move rapidly 
under our own power. 

This impetus comes from many sources 
and many causes. The most compelling 
ones appear to me to be: 


1. A realization that it takes fairly intelli- 
gent, informed, and understanding citizens to 
control scientific inventions so that they will 
serve rather than harm, or possibly even de- 
stroy, civilization. 

2. A rather remarkable expansion of the 
individual’s acceptance, in America and many 
other parts of the world, of some personal re- 
sponsibility for what happens in his national 
capital, in Iran, Manchuria, India, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

3. A wider acceptance by educators—or is 
this wishful thinking ?—of our basic adult edu- 
cation idea, namely, that you can’t learn be- 
fore you leave school or college all you will 
need to know as an adult. 


It is, therefore, up to us, who are or who 
represent the leaders in adult education, to 


get up more steam. For libraries, I think 


this means: 


1. That public libraries must concentrate 
more largely now than they have in the past 
on materials and services for persons who have 
some purpose in their reading. This will 
probably mean less competition with the rental 
library and the newsstand, better service to 
serious-minded readers, and more effective 
cooperation with other educational institu- 
tions, 

2. That libraries must be increasingly aware 
of social, economic, political, and cultural obd- 
jectives and must learn how to use their ma- 
terials and personnel to help people advance 
toward those objectives. I refer to such ob- 
Jectives as good race relations, religious toler- 
ance, international cooperation, and dozens of 
others. Such action need not become propa- 
gandistic. It is not the librarian’s job to tell 
people what to think but rather to help them 
decide what to think about. In a good library 


community, it should be difficult for anyone 
to remain completely ignorant on important 
social problems. 

3. That the library must cease to be a book 
library only and become a learning materials 
center. Printed materials are our chief stock 
in trade and will continue to be, but we must 
also be aware of the educational uses of other 
materials such as films and recordings. 

4. That the public library must expand its 
information services. All libraries now give 
information by telephone and to people who 
come to the library if the question can be 
easily answered from books. Some go much 
further. They want people to turn first to 
the library when they have a question. They 
encourage them to ask what school offers a 
course in electronics or corn breeding, where 
to get pictographs made for an industrial re- 
port, or what community member can assist 
homemakers to install small freezing units. 
In other words, the exceptional library tries 
to get and to give answers to all serious ques- 
tions (which do not require extensive search- 
ing) whether they are to be found in books or 
not. Such services probably reach many 
people who do not have the reading habit. 

5. That the public library must continue— 
and somewhat more aggressively than in the 
past—to seek ways of making its services at- 
tractive and useful to the large percentage of 
the population who now ignore the library. 

6. That library service should be made 
available, soon, to the thirty-five millions of 
United States citizens and the additional mil- 
lions of Canadian citizens who are still with- 
out it. 

7. In aslightly different category it is highly 
desirable that schools and colleges, and their 
libraries, continue to seek ways of sending 
boys and girls out into the world with intel- 
lectual curiosity unimpaired and with read- 
ing and study habits well developed. 

Cart H. Miram 
A.L.A. Executive Secretary 


This statement on the future of adult education inso- 
far as libraries are concerned was presented by Mr. 
Milam at the meeting on Adult Education in Detroit 
on April 23-26 sponsored by the A.A.A.E., the A.L.A. 
Adult Education Board, the N.E.A. Adult Education 
Department, the National University Extension As- 
sociation, the Educational Film Library Association, 
and the Michigan Council on Adult Education.—Eb. 
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The Adult Education Conference 
in Detroit 


VERYONE who attended this confer- 
ence will probably agree that one of 

the most significant aspects of it was 
the fact that five organizations, representing 
the main trends in American adult edu- 
cation, joined together to plan and to pre- 
sent it. ‘The benefits of such cooperation— 
both immediate, as they related to the con- 
ference, and more remote, as they will 
relate to future coordination and corre- 
sponding growth in potency—are so obvious 
that they hardly need to be mentioned 
here.’ 

As for the conference itself, this partici- 
pant felt three currents which impressed 
her as having a vitality which forced them 
above even the generally high level of the 
conference. All three of these currents have 
particular application to the adult education 
programs of libraries. 

The first of these were the proceedings 
which 


Munn on 


audio-visual materials, 


R. Russell 


concerning 
are reported by 
page 215. 

The second strong current was the Great 
Books program which bids fair to sweep 
the country as a popular educational move- 
ment. Although no sessions were devoted 
specifically to it, Mortimer J. Adler was one 
of the most dynamic speakers on the pro- 
gram, and much informal discussion of his 
talk went on throughout the days of the 
conference. It is a program which arouses 
interest, discussion, and, occasionally, con- 


troversy.”. However, it seems apparent that 


1Some of the papers presented at general sessions 
will be published in other periodicals. Your attention 
will be directed to them later. 

2Dr. Adler’s forthright presentation of this and his 
apparent claim that the Great Books course is the only 
method of adult education, undoubtedly stimulated 
greater critical thinking concerning the purpose and 
meaning of other types of adult educational activities. 


it has discovered one way to meet an edv- 
cational need of adults and invented certain 
It would 
seem, further, that study and thought might 
be applied by 


techniques to meet that need. 


librarians and adult edu- 
cators to the problem of how to adapt these 
tested 
to other adult education programs in the 


carefully evolved and techniques 
library. 

The third current was one which came 
to the surface mainly in the talks given by 
Robert Blakely and Vergil Jordan and 
might be expressed as a question: What is 
the role of adult education in helping man 
adapt himself as swiftly as possible to the 
conditions imposed by the new atomic age? 
‘There was expressed an uneasy sense that 
we need to distinguish somehow between 
the immediately urgent and the more long- 
Along with this, there was 


the equally uneasy feeling that at this time 


term important. 


there is no real distinguishing between the 
two, that the urgent is important and the 
important urgent. 

Looking back to the conference from 4 
vantage point of two weeks, it seems that 
it cast light on the beginnings of several 
paths, that the paths need to be explored 
carefully, and that, if they are, we may 
truly realize the great and overwhelming 
potentialities of adult education for the 


future.® 
FERN LONG 
Cleveland Public Library 


8 The five associations agreed to form a joint study 
commission to define the principles, policies, and prac- 
tices of adult education. Hope was expressed that the 
commission would not try to define the whole field of 
adult education, since such a statement might Ae) 
to be limiting the scope of adult education. Instead, 
the commission will, it is believed, examine one Su» 
ject field at a time. The personnel of the commission, 
including the A.L.A. representatives, will be announced 


later. 
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Fila M eetings in Detrott 


HE MEETINGS of the Educational Film 
Library Association at the Conference 

on Adult Education at Detroit, April 23- 
26, covered a wide variety of topics. Per- 
haps the high point was the illustrated 
address given at a general session by 
Julien Bryan, an outstanding figure in 
the documentary film field. Stressing the 
false impression created abroad by American 
entertainment films, he showed two of five 
subjects which he recently made in Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, portraying American life 
and people as they really are, decent ordi- 
nary folk. He also showed two films aimed 
at children, one portraying Polish life, the 
other the famous children’s railway in 
Tbilisi in the Soviet province of Georgia. 
He urged the support of efforts being made 
toward the distribution of such _ films 
throughout the world. A new cartoon film- 
ing the Races of Mankind, produced by 
Brandon Films, was an added feature on 
this program. 
Another important speaker on_ the 
E.F.L.A. program was Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress. Dr. Evans de- 
scribed the plans of the Library of Congress 
for building a comprehensive collection of 
films of all kinds. He stated his view that 
libraries have an obligation to acquire and 
distribute films on the same basis as books. 


Three librarians, Glen Burch, Mrs. 


Aubry Lee Graham, and R. Russell Munn, 
spoke on a panel entitled “Community and 
Nonschool Use of Films.” The library’s 
part in conducting film forums, giving in- 
formation about sources, and actually lend- 
ing the films were the topics discussed. 

C. R. Reagan, former chief of the non- 
theatrical film division of O.W.I., spoke at 
a luncheon devoted to the newly formed 
Film Council of America. Mr. Reagan 
described the plans of this group, which is 
made up of representatives of seven national 
organizations concerned with the distribu- 
tion of 16mm. films. The A.L.A. is repre- 
sented on this council, although only a 
comparatively small proportion of its mem- 
ber libraries so far have established film 
Wider distribution and 
better educational use of 16mm, films is the 


lending services. 


aim of this group. 

Other meetings sponsored by E.F.L.A. 
dealing with production and school use of 
films came at times inconvenient to this 
writer. A luncheon meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee on Film Forums, presided 
over by Glen Burch, was addressed by T. 
R. Adam, of the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion. Here the discussion dealt with better 
and more effective use of 16mm. films in 
adult education. 

R. Russert Munn, Librarian 
Akron Public Library 
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HE Alien Property Custodian an- 
Toa in late March that German 
copyright interests on all German publica- 
tions issued from 1939 to 1945 have been 
seized so as to assure American scientists of 
access to German wartime scientific develop- 
ments. Through republication, involuntary 
contributions of German scientists materi- 
ally aided the allied war effort. 
to reproduce material in which copyrights 


Licenses 


were vested will be granted on a basis de- 
signed to encourage republication. 

The vesting followed the recommenda- 
tion of a number of American scientific and 
library groups including the Association of 
Research Libraries and the American Li- 
brary Association, the latter of which 
adopted a resolution recommending that the 
Alien Property Custodian “seize all copy- 
rights in publications of enemy origin issued 
during the period from 1939 to 1945 and 
that in order to advance republications, re- 
porting and dissemination of publications of 
enemy origin due consideration be given to 
continuance of licensing designed to foster 
such reproduction.” 


HERE THERE'S A WILL THERE’S A 

\) V WAY: A mud-encrusted book was re- 

returned to the Elizabeth, N-J., 

It had been dropped by an airlines 

pilot and a note was attached which read, 

“Finder please return to the Elizabeth Free 
Public Library.” 


cently 
library. 


HE Palmer Library, Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, has received a gift 
of two hundred volumes of specially bound 
reprints of the most important Brazilian 
writings on history, sociology, and anthro- 


pology. 
are presented to the library by Senhor 


As new volumes are printed, they 





By the Editor 





Marcos Carneiro Mendonca, of Rio de 
Janeiro, whose daughter attended the col- 
lege in 1943 under the auspices of the 
Institute of International Education. 


SCHOLARSHIP for a Japanese student 

has been established at Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., in memory of a private 
killed last May by the Japanese. It was 
established by his parents in the belief that 
education and understanding would have 
prevented their son’s death and in accord- 
ance with the son’s belief that better under- 
standing among the peoples of the world 
could remove most of the causes of war, 
according to an item in the International 
Education News Bulletin. 


OURTEEN major radio councils, in addi- 
F tion to more than seventy national or- 
ganizations, have accepted the invitation of 
the National Broadcasting Company to par- 
ticipate in the N.B.C.-United Nations proj- 
ect for fostering the cause of world amity. 
The groups sponsoring this project represent 
approximately sixteen million members. 

The “Pacific Story,” N.B.C.’s program 
on the heterogeneous peoples, customs, and 
problems of the Orient, will be one of the 
special network series devoted to the project. 
The series will begin Sunday, June 9, 11:30 
p.M., E.S.T. 

The N.B.C. University of the Air will 
present a summer series entitled “Home 
Around the World” which will have the 
United Nations as its theme. The pro- 
grams will show the underlying charac- 
teristics, traditions, and customs which all 
nations have in common. The half-hour 
dramatizations will be heard on Saturday 
mornings, 9:00-9:30 E.S.T., beginning 


June 29 with a preview show. 
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its ups and downs. On the “up” side, 
a report shows that, in 1944-45, the library 
added $262,000 to its employees’ pension 
fund, which is maintained by fines paid on 


7. Chicago Public Library is having 


overdue books. 

On the darker side, however, these same 
fines are causing trouble. A 21-year-old 
borrower is suing the library for six cents, 
the smallest judgment ever sought in the 
city court. His argument is that the Illinois 
statute does not empower the library to 
levy fines and that the city code permits it 
If the 
system is found to be illegal, the library 
would be obliged to refund more than 


to do so only through court action. 


$1,250,000 to patrons fined since 1872. 


S a peacetime project, the 320 Home 
Demonstration clubs of Vermont are 
giving the state a book wagon, to be re- 
placed by the groups whenever it is worn 
out. This will make the fifth book truck 
to serve rural Vermont under the state’s 


traveling library program, 


ELEN Morrow, librarian of the Oak 

Lane Public Library in Philadelphia, 
was honored by the entire Oak Lane com- 
munity in late April for her devotion to the 
cause of brotherhood all of the 
peoples of the community. In addition to 
tributes at an evening meeting, a gift of 


among 


books in Miss Morrow’s honor was pre- 
sented to the Fellowship Library. 


ONS of captured German and Japanese 
films are being imported by the Library 
of Congress so as to have a record of fascist 
thinking for the use of scholars and others 
who may wish to probe into the Axis mind. 


USSIAN industrial ministries and for- 
R eign trade organizations are the exclu- 
sive users of a new Central Library of 
Foreign Catalogs recently set up in the All- 
Union Chamber of Trade. Many thou- 
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sands of catalogs on goods offered by 
the United States, Great 
Britain, Latin America, and other countries 


companies in 
are received by the library. 


HE reading habits poll made by the 

National Opinion Research Center of 
the University of Denver, in cooperation 
with the A.L.A., has been cited by the 
American Public Relations Association as 
one of forty-four outstanding public relations 
programs of 1945. The first annual presen- 
tation of awards recognized typical public 
service efforts of both large and small public 
relations campaigns. 


I* order to discover if weather conditions 
affect people’s use of the library, a sur- 
vey of nine large public libraries, made by 
Ellsworth Huntington of Yale, showed that 
book circulation greatly increased when cool 
weather followed a warm, damp period or 
just after a thunderstorm when the air had 
cleared and cooled. 


HE Eastern Penitentiary Library in 
‘eae no longer has murder 
mysteries on its shelves. A grand jury felt 
that the books might give prisoners new 
ideas for crime. 


HE Department of State has been given 
‘Tgeeuan to make foreign language 
versions of the Rochester, N.Y., Public Li- 
brary’s film “Not by Books Alone.” The 
picture will not be changed but the com- 
mentary will be rewritten to fit the idiom of 
each language, and the government will 
then distribute it through its noncommercial 
channels throughout the world, with the 
exception of the United States. 


RECENT REPORT on railway facilities of 
A the future states that the Santa Fe is 
planning to have a free library on the train, 
with “silence guaranteed.” 








A.L.A. NEWS 


Nominating Committee 

‘THE Nominating Committee for 1946- 
47 consists of: Ralph M. Dunbar, Nancy 
Elizabeth Hoyle, Harold Garfield Russell, 
Marjorie M. Smith, with Althea H. War- 
ren as chairman. 

They will meet at Buffalo to confer on 
candidates for the spring elections of 1947. 
‘They earnestly invite suggestions for ener- 
getic and able candidates. 

The offices to be filled are: first vice 
president, who is the president-elect; two 
candidates each for second vice president, 
treasurer, two Executive Board positions, 


and six Council members. 


Progress Report—Placement 

SINCE the reorganization of the personnel 
and placement services at Headquarters, the 
Office of Placement and Personnel Records 
has been able to make encouraging progress 
in handling requests for positions from em- 
ployers and employees. One professional 
staff member now devotes full time to per- 
sonnel questions, particularly as related to 
the work on the Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration, and another to placement and 
personnel records. By concentrating the 
energies of the entire Placement staff on 
handling suggestions for positions, the office 
has been able to answer current requests 
for the past couple of months with reason- 
able promptness. However, that does not 
take into account single requests from large 
agencies for “one hundred librarians” or 
for “as many librarians as possible.” ‘The 
emphasis on placement service was followed 
in the hope that A.L.A. members could be 
helped as soon as possible. 

The office warns that in spite of this 
brighter picture of placement activity, one 
day’s mail bringing a request for recom- 
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mendations for a huge number of librarians 
to fill positions can materially affect the 
rapidity with which the office can respond 
to requests at any given time. 


On Censoring German Books 


ON BEHALF of the A.L.A., President 
Ulveling and Executive Secretary Milam 
wired President ‘Truman, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, and certain 
Senators and Congressmen on May 14, 
protesting the reported Allied order to de- 
stroy all German textbooks, magazines, 
newspaper files, and films glorifying Nazism 
or militarism. The directive, which is not 
yet a law, is mandatory to confiscate and 
destroy the materials, according to the Chi- 
There is no provision for 
preservations of historical value. Many 
feel that this action on the part of the Allied 


cago Tribune. 


military government of Germany rivals the 
Nazi burning of the books in 1933. 
The text of the telegram was as follows: 


As officers of the American Library Associ- 
ation we protest with all possible emphasis 
the reported decision of the Allied authorities 
in Germany to confiscate and destroy Nazi 
publications. With full endorsement of the 
obvious motive to stamp out Nazism, we are 
confident that the method will be condemned 
in America and all over the world as short- 
sighted, unsound, and contrary to democratic 
principles. If the report is true we urge 
that the order be revoked. 


Move to 50 E. Huron 


IN SPITE OF some delay because of short- 
age of materials and labor, completion of 
remodeling the A.L.A. Headquarters’ new 
offices at 50 E. Huron is expected soon. 
Present plans are to move into the new 
building the week of June 24, immediately 


after the Buffalo Conference. 
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International Atomic Control 


A BOARD of consultants has prepared 4 
Report on the International Control of 
Atomic Energy for the State Department’s 
Committee on Atomic Energy. It is not a 
policy statement but is useful as a basis for 
informed public discussion. Issued as Pub- 
lication 2498 by the State Department, it is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 20¢. 


Projected Books List 

ProyecTED Books, INc., which produces 
projectors for throwing on the ceiling books 
to be read by bedridden people (see 4.L.A. 
Bulletin 39:23, January 1945, 40:21, Janu- 
ary 1946), has issued a list of the books 
which have been microfilmed for this pur- 
pose. The copyright owners have gener- 
ously given permission for these books to 
be reproduced, with the understanding that 
their use is to be limited to those suffering 
from handicaps which, in the judgment of 
physicians, make the use of regular books 
impossible or inadvisable. The list con- 
tains books in a wide range of subjects. 
All of the titles are inexpensive. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Projected Books, Inc., 313 N. 
First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Small Businesses 


Tue Business Information Bureau of the 
Cleveland Public Library has analyzed the 
contents of ten books and a few govern- 
ment and trade publications on the subject 
of small business, about which so many li- 
brarians are receiving questions. The list is 
alphabetical by type of business, followed 


by references to all of the books which con- 
tain information on the specific business. 
Copies of Small Business are available free 
upon request to Rose L. Vormelker, head, 
Business Information Bureau, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland 14. 


League of Nations Cataloging 
Project 

THE Woodrow Wilson Memorial Li- 
brary, in cooperation with the Library of 
Congress, is progressing in its cataloging 
of League of Nations documents. An off- 
cial list of all committees and organizations 
of Section II, Economic and Financial, has 
been completed, thus establishing official 
As others are completed, official 
The 


Woodrow Wilson Library supplies the copy 


headings. 
headings lists will be made available. 


for the L.C. printed cards. 

“The League of Nations List of Com- 
mittees and Commissions in the Economic 
and Financial Section” is available for $1 
from the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 


45 E. 65th St., New York City 21. 


Film Forum Review 


THE Film Forum Review is a new quar- 
terly devoted to the use of motion pictures 
in adult and is the 
publication serving as a clearing house for 
information and ideas in this field. It is 


published by the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


education only 


sity, in cooperation with the National 
Committee on Film Forums, of which 
A.L.A. is a member. 


The first issue includes articles on the 
“Film-Incited Discussion” by Thomas R. 
Adam; “Chicago Film Workshop” by L. 
Harry Strauss; “EFLA’s Role in Adult 
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Education” by Mrs. Patricia O. Blair; 
“Films—Aid to Adult Study” by L. H. 
Adolfson; and “Cincinnati’s Visual Aids 
Program Service” by Robert A. Luke. 
There are also sections on “Films and 
Forums” and “Comment from the Field,” 
and a discussion leader’s guide on “Making 
Neighbors Abroad.” 

The subscription price is $1 per year; 
foreign, $1.50. Single copies are 50¢. Or- 
ders should be sent to Film Forum Review, 
525 W. 120th St., New York City 27. 


Denver Adds Classes 


THE University of Denver School of Li- 
brarianship will register qualified students 
in the summer session, June 17, 1946, and 
will continue them through the autumn 
and winter sessions to complete the full cur- 
riculum by Mar. 14, 1947. Additional 
students will be accepted to carry the cur- 
riculum in three summer sessions. 

A beginning class will also be admitted 
on Sept. 23, 1946, and another on Jan. 2, 
1947. The first quarter’s work, therefore, 
will be given in June, in September, and in 
January. The sequence of courses after 
the first quarter will depend upon circum- 
stances, since the sequence has been proved 
over the years to be unimportant. Extra 
faculty members are being employed to 
make these additional 
Early registration is advised. 

Requests for further information should 


classes __ possible. 


be sent to the director, University of Den- 
ver, School of Librarianship, 211 15th St., 
Denver 2. 


Library Assistantship 

Tue Michigan State College Library is 
offering a half-time assistantship for the aca- 
demic year 1946-47 to an experienced li- 
brarian with a full year of library training. 
The recipient will work for a master’s de- 
gree and will receive a stipend of $800 for 


twenty hours of work per week for ten 
months. The candidate may work for his 
M.S., M.A., M. Music, M. Forestry, or 
an engineering degree. A curriculum js 
also available in rural sociology for county 
and rural librarians. 

A transcript of credits and a record of 
experience should be sent with the letter of 
application to Jackson Edmund Towne, 
librarian, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 


School Librarians’ Summer 
Conference 


‘THE SIXTH ANNUAL summer conference 
for school librarians in service will be held 
at State Teachers College, Geneseo, N.Y., 
July 30-August 2. A three-day workshop 
will begin July 31, on the theme “The 
School Library and the Adolescent.” Fur- 
ther details may be obtained by writing to 
Alice Damon Rider, librarian, State Teach- 
ers College, Geneseo, N.Y. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


THE FOLLOWING PAMPHLETS are avail- 
able from the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
20, for 10¢ each: 


No. 114. Wings over America, The Future 
of Air Power by John Stuart. 

No. 115. What Shall We Do About Im- 
migration? by Maurice R. Davie. 

No. 116. For a Stronger Congress by Philip 
S. Broughton. 


Summer Library Conferences 


NAZARETH COLvece and Nazareth Nor- 
mal School of Rochester, N.Y., have sched- 
uled a summer library conference to be held 
July 8-19. The primary purpose of the 
conference is to give intensive training to 
librarians, principals, and teachers in the 
parochial schools of the diocese in the tech- 
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niques of elementary school library organi- 
zation and operation. Registration will be 
limited to seventy-five persons, and further 
information may be obtained by writing to 
Sister M. Dominic, librarian, Nazareth 
College Library, Brighton Station, Roches- 
ter 10, N.Y. 

Cameron Pass Club Camp at Gould, 
Colo., will be the setting for the Rocky 
Mountain Rural Library Institute to be 
held under the sponsorship of the Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort 
Collins, and the College of Librarianship, 
University of Denver, from August 19-31. 
During the first week emphasis will be 


on the underlying social, educational, 
geographical, population, and economic 


problems that influence rural library de- 
velopment, and the second week will develop 
library techniques and methods necessary 
for adequate rural library service in that 
region. Graduate credit will be given un- 
der certain conditions. Tuition will be 
$10 per week and room and board will be 
$20 per week. 

Further be obtained 
from James G. Hodgson, librarian, Colo- 
rado A.&M. College, Fort Collins, or 
from Harriet E. Howe, director, School of 
Librarianship, University of Denver, 211 
15th St.. Denver 2. 


U.N.O. Journals 


LipRaARIES interested in subscribing to 


information may 


the journals issued by the United Nations 
Security Council should write to J. P. Or- 
tick, Section for Liaison with Organiza- 
tions, United Nations Department of 
Public Information, 610 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Film Strip on Intolerance 

Tue Councri against Intolerance in 
America has available a film strip entitled 
“Forward—All Together” which tells the 
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story of intolerance in the nation and sug- 
gests remedies. Speech notes accompany 
the film, as an aid to the discussion leader. 
The film strip may be borrowed from the 
council, 17 E. 42nd St.. New York City 
17, or it may be purchased for $2.50 from 
Film Publishers, Inc., 12 E. 44th St., New 
York City. 

Other film strips in preparation by the 
council are “The Springfield Plan,” “The 
Negro in American Life,” and “The Jew 
in American Life.” 


L.C. Publications 


THE Liprary of Congress has announced 
the following publications which may be ob- 
tained free from the Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.: 

“Suggestions for a Program of Library 
Cooperation,” an address by Luther H. 
Evans before the Inter-American Library 
Conference, March 30, in Washington, 
DA. 

“The Library of Congress Is the Na- 
tional Library” by Luther H. Evans, re- 
printed from the January 1946 issue of 
Domestic Commerce. 

European Imprints for the War Years 
Received in the Library of Congress and 
Other Federal Libraries, a checklist of about 
7500 titles useful in ordering and research. 
“German Imprints, 1940-45,” the second 
volume in the series of checklists, will be 
available shortly and the third volume, list- 
ing French imprints, 1940-45, is expected to 
go to press soon. 


Portable Library for Seamen 


THE American Merchant Marine Li- 
brary Association has developed a portable 
library case for the use of merchant seamen 
at sea. It will be on display at the Buffalo 
Conference. The association hopes that 
each public library will build one of these 
chests and adopt it as its branch library at 








sea. Write to Lee C. Brown, secretary- 
librarian, American Merchant Marine Li- 
brary Association, 45 Broadway, New York 
City 6, for further details, or see the exhibit 


at Buffalo. 


L..C. to Distribute Surplus Textbooks 

APPROXIMATELY a million surplus text- 
books used in A.S.T.P., Navy V-12, and 
other training programs have been acquired 
by the Library of Congress under an ar- 
rangement with the War Assets Corpora- 


tion. Because of the scarcity of textbooks 
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in colleges and universities, the library plans 
to distribute the books to these institutions 
at the cost of handling and only in case lots, 
An inventory list of about three hundred 
thousand books in one warehouse has been 
sent to some six thousand educational in. 
stitutions, and in this way the library hopes 
to discover the extent to which these books 
are needed. Libraries which have not re- 
ceived the list, entitled “Offering of Surplus 
Books, No. 1,” may obtain it by writing to 
Surplus Books, Library of Congress, Wash- 
nD. 


ington 25, 


Wants and Offers 


Notices of wants and offers are accepted 
from institutional members only. Such li- 
braries are allowed fifteen lines of type per 
year free. The next five lines are one dollar; 
each additional five lines thereafter are sev- 
enty-five cents. 


Patterson Library, Westfield, N.Y., Emma 
W. Piehl, librarian, offers for New 
York in the Revolution as Colony and State, 
vol. 1 and supplement (vol. 2); and The 
Prostrate State by Pike. 1874. 


sale: 


Erie Public Library, Erie, Pa., William 
Bacon, librarian, offers for cost of transporta- 
tion: Conference of Social Work, 1910, 1912, 
1914, 1917-19, 1921-28; National Conference 
of Social Work, 1929, 1931, 1932, 1934-39; 
Social Work Year Book, 1929, 1937, 1939, 
1941, 1943. 


Marywood College, Department of Librar- 
ianship, Scranton 2, Pa., Helen L. Butler, 
professor of librarianship, wants: Library of 
Congress Catalog of Printed Books, 167 vols. 


Union College Library, Lincoln 6, Neb., 
Floda V. Smith, librarian, has for sale or 
exchange: U.S. Congressional Record, vols. 
2-41, 68, 69 (parts of bound volumes). 


The Royal Bank of Canada Library, Mon- 
treal 1, P.Q., Canada, Mildred I. Turnbull, 


librarian, offers: Business Conditions in 
Canada, Latin America, and the West Indies: 
Annual Report, 1927 and 1930; Business 
Conditions in Latin America and the West 
Indies, 1931-42 (scattered monthly issues and 
annual reports); Monthly Letter, 1921-35 
(scattered monthly issues, some in French); 
Business Conditions, 


Review of Canadian 


1930-32 (five scattered numbers). 


University of Mississippi Library, Univer- 
sity, Whitman Davis, librarian, offers for 
cost of transportation: American Journal of 
Pharmacy, vol 6 (bound); American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Index, vols 1-20; 
Edinburgh Review, vols. 39-56, 58-75, 77-80 
(binding poor); Engineering News and Am- 
erican Railway Journal, vols. 30-34, 36; 
Quarterly Review, vols. 33, 35-39, 45, 48-50 
(binding poor). 


Canadian Geographical Society, 49 Met- 
calfe St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada, G. M. 
Dallyn, executive secretary, offers Canadian 
Geographical Journal: complete sets of jour- 
nal, 1930-45, $76 plus carrying charges; com- 
plete vols. for 1930-32, 1937-43, $2.50 per 
vol., 1944-45, $1.50 per vol. (two vols. pet 
year); single copies (with some exceptions) 
dating from first issue in May 1930, 1930-41, 
$1 each; 1941-43, 50¢ each; 1944-45, 35¢ 
each, 


? 
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Applause for Miss Farr's Idea 


10 THE EDITOR: 

May I suggest that Miss Helen E. Farr’s 
letter on page 43 of the February Bulletin 
be made compulsory reading for all library 
schools and public library staffs? It is the 
best statement I have ever seen of my side of 
the current question, “Shall the A.L.A. At- 
tempt to Be All Things to All Men ?” and 
the perfect instrument to provoke discussion. 

Free discussion and democratic decisions 
should determine the direction our organiza- 
tion is to take in the coming vears, but what 
chance have we inarticulates, who make up 
the majority of A.L.A. membership, to express 
our opinions? Our cut-and-dried elections 
certainly give us no opportunity, and at the 
few meetings we can attend we feel unwel- 
come, though we sit in silence. Small group 
discussions could result in letters to Council 
and Executive Board. We might become 
contributors of ideas as well as dues. 

Our large group could afford to keep in 
the background when the A.L.A. theme song 
was, “How Can We Convince the World 
We Are a Profession?” (By the way, 
couldn't our flights in all directions be con- 
strued as admission that we are not?) 
Library work went on whether we were a 
trade or a profession, but all the proposed 
new ventures will take staff and money from 
already inadequate book service. All of us 
should be awake to the real meaning of 
exploring new devices and express ourselves, 
whichever side we take. 

Rosette Reese, Librarian 
Skokie Junior High School 
Winnetka, Ill. 


A Gesture of Friendship 

10 THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

_ May I take the liberty to make you the 
following demand ? 

_ Now that it is peace, I should like to 
improve acquaintance with America. Per- 
haps you can find a girl for me, familiar with 
the library branch, who would like to cor- 


Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 





respond with me. Please will you be so kind 
as to pass on this letter to an assistant of a 
library. For that purpose I make the follow- 
ing information. 

I am twenty-five years old, employed at 
the library in Rotterdam, engaged for some 
years, am fond of music, books, history, stage 
plays, and housekeeping. 

May I thank you very much, in advance, 
for the trouble made by you. With many 
friendly greetings. 

JETTY v. D. VELDEN 

p/a G. Wisman 

Huygensstraat 23a 
Rotterdam (W), Nederland 


Most for Your Money 


TO THE COMPTROLLER: 

What a pleasant surprise it was to have a 
part of my A.L.A. dues refunded and yet 
hold membership in two divisions. 

In spite of all the economic upsets around 
us, the A.L.A. dollar seems to bring us in- 
creased returns year after year. I do appre- 
ciate all that is being done by our Association 
to make the members of our large “family” 
pull together in the important tasks ahead. 

EpitH M. L. Carporc 
Brown University Library 
Providence 12, R.I. 


Publicity Aids 
TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF: 

About a year ago I asked you for sugges- 
tions for publicity for Open House Week 
when our decorating was completed. After 
waiting eleven months, the work is finished 
and I am sending you our little brochure—it 
may help some other library as you did me. 

Your spot announcements are invaluable. I 
file them all under publicity and whenever I 
run out of ideas, I am sure to find an in- 
spiration which can be adapted to our little 
library. Thank you very much. 

Leta B. Muster, Librarian 
Sycamore Public Library 
Sycamore, III. 
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Positions 


Wanted: Assistant librarian. The Bryan 
Public Library, Bryan, Ohio, which gives county- 
wide service, desires an assistant librarian, who 
may be advanced to the position of librarian, 
starting salary, $2100 to $2300, according to 
education and experience. Write to C. L. New- 
comer, Bryan, Ohio. 


Position wanted: Man, aged 36, married, 
A.B., B.L.S. (Columbia), nine years’ public li- 
brary experience, desires administrative or ref- 
erence position in public or college library in 
California. Min. salary, $2600. A53 


Wanted: Cataloger for an attractive small 
public library in Florida. Must be graduate 
accredited library school. Some experience pre- 
ferred. Beginning salary, $1800. Only one 
interested in a permanent position need apply. 
Three-month probation period a requisite. A6o 


Assistant cataloger and order librarian. $1800, 
base salary, 1c per cent bonus coming year. Li- 
brary school graduate. Small liberal arts col- 
lege. Apply Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. 


Reference librarian needed for medium-sized 
library in Chicago area. Library degree and ex- 
perience necessary. Beginning salary, $2200. 
A62 


Children’s work, bookmobile, special library, 
or any interesting position wanted in Washing- 
ton, D.C., area. B.S. in L.S., aged 28, 7 years’ 
experience in college and university libraries. 
A63 


Man, 33, with family, desires position as head 
librarian, assistant librarian, or reference li- 
brarian in a university, public, or state library. 
Middle Atlantic or Pacific states preferred. 
Minimum salary, $2800. Qualifications will be 
written to inquirers. A64 


Wanted: Assistant librarian for the West Vir- 
ginia Library Commission. Beginning salary, 
$2100. Excellent opportunity for person inter- 
ested in extension work. Applicant should in- 
clude recent photograph, education, experience, 
and age. West Virginia Library Commission, 
Morgantown. 


Position open: Experienced, trained cataloger 
who would like to be a part of a busy library 
where big things are accomplished and ruts are 
unheard of. Salary, $2240-$2600, strong possi- 


bility of advancement. Apply librarian, Worces- 
ter Free Public Library, Worcester 8, Mass, 


Librarian (B.S. in Ed., B.S. in L.S,) age 38, 
with eleven years’ administrative experience jin 
school library, small public library, children’s 
department, and county library, is considering 
change. Has done editorial work and publicity, 
A61 


Position wanted: Cataloger desires position as 
senior or head cataloger, preferably in Midwest 
public library. A65 


Position wanted: Children’s librarian seeks 
supervisory position or one of similar responsi- 
bility. Excellent elementary school and public 
library experience. A.B. and B.S. in LS. A6¢6 


Librarian, M.A. in L.S. Experienced in docu- 
ments and reference in university and public 
libraries, and in organization and administration 
of teachers college library. Special library, or 
reference work in public or university library 


preferred. A67 


Position wanted: Married veteran, AB. 
(Harvard), B.S.L.S., 9 years’ experience in 
large public library: reference, technology, read- 
ers’ adviser, branch libraries, personnel assign- 
ments. Fields of interest and experience: busi- 
ness, investment; art, architecture, music; 
meteorology; book talks. European travel, war 
and prewar. Seeks administrative or special- 
ized position. Salary open to discussion. Can 
arrange for interview at Buffalo A.L.A. meet- 


ing. A68 
Position wanted: Library school graduate, 
B.A., B.L.S., 27 years’ experience, desires a 


change in positions. Prefers catalog or refer- 


ence position in college, state, university, or 
special library. A69 
Wanted: Children’s assistant in New York 


Beginning salary, $1800- 


City suburb of 45,000. 
Full infor- 


$2100, depending on qualifications. 
mation on request. A7o 


Research and reference librarian, experienced, 
university and library school graduate, avail- 
able June 1, Midwest location preferred. A71 


Position wanted: Woman, diploma, Carnegie; 
Ph.B., Chicago; M.S., Columbia; 15 years 
varied experience, now in college reference 
work, wants change. Non-administrative work 
preferred. A72 


——$—$$—————— 


. ° ° ‘ ° ° . ts 
Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty Pay 
a line; minimum, one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. ) 

‘ : A a : 
ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin ofhce. 
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Public Librarians 


(J) Check 


on your membership blanks 
A.L.A. Division of Public Libraries 


1200 librarians asked for it in 1944 


Division of Public Libraries is new—formally established 
Oct. 13, 1944 


Division of Public Libraries, Sections: 


Adult Education 

Branch Librarians 

Business and Technology 

Lending 

Librarians of Large Public Libraries 
Order and Book Selection 

Smal]! Libraries 


Service Librarians 


Through the Division of Public Libraries problems common 
to all can be solved by pooling ideas, progressive long- 


range planning, and aggressive action. 


Division of Public Libraries will be what you make it. 
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A. L. A. now distributes 


the 16mm. sound film 


LIBRARY ON WHEELS 


STORY OF THE TRAVELING LIBRARY 





what regiona brary service does for rural areas Produced 
National Film Board of Canada with the aid of library 


© How village town libraries are serviced and used in the Fraser 
\ ! I * i 
© How lib ry I es are extended far eyond the borders of 
towns to reach families hool nd stores in remote dis- 
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Black-and-whit &mm sound film. Running time 
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13 minutes. $37.50 each print, prepaid 0 dis- 
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